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The Only Hope: Training 


TEN MILLION MORE workers will be needed by war industries next December than were employed by 
them last January. Where will these workers come from? .In March, 4.6 million people were seeking 
jobs through public employment offices. Of these about 400,000 were fully qualified in skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations needed for war production; thousands more had supplementary registrations in these 
skills. Even if all the workers registered at public employment offices in March were suitable and avail- 
able for some kind of war employment they would still constitute less than half the number needed to meet 
the total demand. 

More than 7 miillion of the needed vicihoies will be transferred to war jobs from civilian industries. 
Nearly 2 million girls and women who have not been working will take jobs in industry, while approxi- 
mately half a million young people who have never worked before will find their first jobs in war industry. 

Relatively few of these workers will be able to step into their new war jobs and begin producing right 
away; most of them will need some type of training, if only for a few weeks. The carpenter who has been 
building houses will need a brief period of training to orient him to building ships. Girls who have been 
assembling typewriters will need some training before they can assemble bomb fuses. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of novices will have to be trained in rudiments of shop practice befere they can be useful. Other 
thousands of workers, already in war industries, must receive further training so that they can be moved 
up to more skilled jobs. 

It has been found that conversions are possible from air-tool operator to metal chipper, from powerhouse 
electrician to ship electrician, and from millwright to marine machinist. In Philadelphia, displaced hosiery 
workers are being trained for employment at the Quartermaster Depot and displaced women radio workers 
are being retrained for jobs with the Signal Corps. 

Such conversion training, along with training of new workers and supplementary training of employed 
workers, will be the chief source of additional workers for the war program. Inasmuch as most of the war 
industries are relatively new and practically all qualified workers have already been absorbed by them, it 
is clear that training offers the only hope of abistnitig enough industrial workers to produce the tools needed 
to win the war. 
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as seen by the United States Office of Education. The article 
by Mr. Hawkins also describes what the vocational educator 
looks for from the Employment Service representative. (See 
p. 6.) 

Understanding what the NYA does for vocational training 
will help local office representatives to work more closely with 
that agency. The NYA tells its story on page 8. 

As one of the great reservoirs of labor, the WPA is an essen- 


This month's special section on training and 
youth comes at a time when much is expected 
of the United States Employment Service. 
Here are the highlights of the section at a 
glance: 


HOW the forward-looking local office can provide leadership 
in vocational training activities is told by Dreng Bjornaraa, 








Supervisor, Educational and Training Relations Unit of the 
United States Employment Service. He says that if local 
offices are to be successful in their training responsibilities 
they must provide the facts on labor demand on which train- 
ing activities are to be based; they must provide leadership 
by having at their fingertips clear-cut analyses of the jobs 
for which training is to be done, and they must be fully aware 
of the “other fellow’s” part in this complicated and coopera- 
tive task of training. (See p. 3.) 

*‘Not to provide persons with generally useful skills, but to 
provide men and women with skills necessaiy to do specific 
jobs in war industries,” is the purpose of vocational education 


tial sector of the vocational training front. Possibilities of 
utilizing WPA manpower for training are told on page 11. 

“Learning by doing and producing while learning” is the 
aim of the Training-Within-Industry program. Study of its 
aims and achievements will enable the United States Employ- 
ment Service representative to determine how he can best gear 
in with T. W. I. activities, (See p. 13.) 

This great team of training agencies, now coordinated under 
the Manpower Commission, will concentrate its effort on 
training women, older workers, the handicapped, and youth. ~ 
How great a challenge the training of youth presents is told 
on page 18, 
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Manpower Chairman Speaks—Meaning of 
Executive Order to local office personnel— 
War construction usurps building workers. 


§ One day after President Roosevelt appointed Paul 
V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, newsmen crowded into his office for the first 
press conference. Among the things Mr. McNutt 
told reporters—a fact of especial import to the United 
States Employment Service—was that the Commission 
will set up a labor priorities system to distribute man- 
power on a voluntary and democratic basis. If the 
voluntary system should fail, he said, he would ask 
for authority to assign men and women to specific jobs. 

“Tf this is to be a long war—and I think we must 
make that assumption”—Mr. McNutt said, “‘we must 
now face the fact that we may be confronted with an 
over-all, Nation-wide labor shortage. Positive action 
taken in time will prevent the necessity for more 
drastic measures later on.” 

Mr. McNutt explained that skilled workers must be 
hired through an orderly process so that factories in 
urgent war production may receive first call on avail- 
able labor supply. He said an additional 10,500,000 
skilled and semiskilled workers will be needed in war 
production this year, many of whom will have to be 
obtained through recruiting of women, young people 
and retired workers. The Manpower Chairman also 
called attention to the fact that racial and other dis- 
crimination in some war production plants is intensi- 
fying labor shortages. 

Thus Mr. McNutt emphasized the problem which 
the personnel of the United States Employment 
Service has prepared itself to meet. 

{ Powers granted to Mr. McNutt by the Executive 
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Order which are of special interest to local office 
workers, include authority to: 

“Formulate plans and programs and establish basic 
national policies to assure the most effective mobili- 
zation and maximum utilization of the Nation’s man- 
power in the prosecution of the war; and issue such 
policy and operating directives as may be necessary. 

“Estimate the requirements of manpower for in- 
dustry; review all other estimates of needs for mili- 
tary, agricultural, and civilian manpower, and direct 
the several departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment in the proper allocation of available manpower. 

‘Establish policies and prescribe regulations gov- 
erning all Federal programs relating to the recruit- 
ment, vocational training, and placement of workers 
to meet the needs of industry and agriculture. 

‘Prescribe basic policies governing the filling of the 
Federal Government’s requirements for manpower, 
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excluding those of the military and naval forces, and 
issue such operating directives as may be necessary 
thereto.” 

Says the Order further: 

“The Chairman shall determine basic policies for, 
and take such other steps as are necessary to coordi- 
nate, the collection and compilation of labor market 
data by Federal departments and agencies.” 

The experience acquired by the local offices in the 
collection of labor market data makes it possible to 
add an important contribution in achieving the ob- 
jectives of the Executive Order. 
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q The second public statement of Mr. McNutt as 
Manpower Commissioner dealt with a problem to 
which most local offices are already directing their 
attention—that of threatening farm labor shortages 
(see Review, May, 1942). 

“Loss of regular farm workers to war industry and 
to the Army and the Navy,” Mr. McNutt said, ‘“‘has 
resulted in shortages of labor for farm work in some 
parts of the country. Young people—both boys and 
girls—may be needed to work in the fields during 
crop emergencies. 





“But this does not mean,”’ he added, “‘that students 
should flock to the farms in search of work. Recruit- 
ing and employment of young people must be planned 
carefully in order to protect their health and welfare 
and, at the same time, meet farmers’ needs. Further 
than that, the United States Employment Service is 
responsible for seeing to it that boys and girls are sent 
to farm jobs only when there are not enough regular 
farm workers available.” 
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§ Civilian construction—an industry which has been 
served with millions of workers by the United States 
Employment Service—was virtually brought to a halt 
by the War Production Board. The curtailing order 
frees about 250,000 workers for war construction. 
Expenditures for military building will soon exceed a 
billion dollars a month, and the labor force involved 
will reach approximately 3 million. With the 
2,500,000 already at work on essential construction 
programs and the 250,000 to be freed from nonessen- 
tial projects, there is need for approximately 250,000 
additional employees to handle the anticipated vol- 
ume, the War Production Board says. 








HIGHLIGHTS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES IN MARCH 


Placements: 


Rose to 511,000—20 percent above February. 


Initial Claims: 


Dropped to 593,000—4.4 percent below February. 


Waiting Period Claims: 


Dropped to 506,000—a decrease of 26.3 below February. 


Compensable Claims: 


Rose to 3,417,400—an increase of 1.6 percent over February. 
Unemployment Compensation Payments: 
Rose to $43 million—8 percent above February. 


Active File: 


Dropped to 4.6 million—a decline of 7 percent from February. 
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Training, Youth, and the 
United States Employment Service 








THE WAR EFFORT is not a one-man or one-agency proposition; it requires team play of many governmental 
units, groups, and communities. That fact is fundamental to the Employment Service participation in the war 
vocational training programs. The Government has allocated certain responsibilities to its respective agencies in 
accordance with their functional advantages. These assignments must be clearly understood by all concerned if 
the programs are to progress with maximum efficiency. Coordination has been effected through the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Federal Security Agency, as well as at the various levels of administration. Now that 
the War Manpower Commission is being established, greater coordination and unity in action may be expected. 
The forward-looking office is aware of the implications of the successful performance of its assigned duties. 
It realizes that the interpretation of its functions to all groups in the community, the completion of the tasks 
necessary for planning and establishing defense-training programs, the integration and direction of local efforts 
concerning labor supply—all are conducive to winning the lasting confidence of every person in the community. 
More than that, it realizes that these measures make possible the use of each member of the community in the 
capacity for which he is best fitted so that each may make his personal contribution to the Nation’s effort. 
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HOW LOCAL OFFICES CAN FURNISH LEADERSHIP IN— 
Training 
War Workers 


e ee By 


employees who might be upgraded or shifted to other 
tasks, as well as to induct new workers with appropri- 
ate adaptation to the jobs for which they are hired. 

However, the willingness or ability of war-industry 
employers to do the training job required for the 
production program ahead is not adequate to meet 
the situation. Furthermore, industry must not be 
too heavily burdened with training activities, since 
its first job is to produce, not to train. The profes- 
sional training forces of the country have therefore 
been called upon to supplement the on-the-job train- 
ing and to assist in the conditioning of the decreasing 
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PLANS FOR TRAINING activities must begin with 
the needs of the employer because the employer still 
provides the mainspring action for the training 
program. More and more, employers are appreciat- 
ing the fact that vocational or job training is necessary 
if the total war production is going to be achieved 
according to schedule. Furthermore, employers have 
a definite responsibility to provide instructions to 
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labor supply for employment, particularly with re- 
spect to new entrants into the labor market. 

In the machinery for handling preemployment and 
refresher training programs, the U. S. Employment 
Service was given definite duties. In the main they 
include: determining shortages of workers in war- 
industry occupations; recommending what shortages 
should be met by training, how many should be 
trained, and the employer specifications to be met 
by the workers; recruiting trainees; and placing 
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trainees in jobs utilizing training as soon as they are 
ready for employment. 

Mere recognition of these responsibilities does not 
result in leadership. The local office must act swiftly 
and confidently among the maze of delicate relation- 
ships involved in the training activities. 

Here then is what the forward-looking local office 
does or can do if it is determined to assume leadership 
in vocational training activities for the war effort. 

I. THE MANAGER and his staff earn the confidence 
of the local vocational education authorities and the 
NYA, co-members with the local office of the Council 
of Local Administrators, by full, active, cooperative 
participation. The Employment Service representa- 
tive on the Council has the responsibility of evaluating 
all training proposals on the basis of labor market 
information and serves as a consultant to advisory 
committees. His leadership can result from sound 
advice substantiated by full information concerning 
labor supply and demand. 

Therefore, the Employment Service representative 
must provide the local administrators with labor 
market information graphically and clearly presented, 
gathered and integrated through painstaking effort 
and requiring the utilization of every bit of knowledge 
at the command of the employment personnel. The 
local office can further provide the Council with 
technical services based upon years of accumulated 
experience and research-occupational composition 
and job-family studies; selection aids and techniques; 
operating tools; time-saving methods, procedures, 
and forms. It shares this experience and knowledge 
with members of the Council—never trying to by- 
pass them, dominate them or placate them, because 
the local office manager of the U. S. Employment 
Service knows that Council members, too, have years 
of experience that may be shared; and that each 
agency has its own significant contribution to make 
which can only be brought to full fruition through 
cooperative action. The forward-looking office can 
bring to the Council the day-by-day experience of 
the entire chain of 1,500 units of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and the latest findings of State, regional, 
and Washington specialists so that the efforts of 
all agencies might be maximized in the Nation’s 
interest. ; 

II. THE MANAGER and his staff earn the confidence of 
employers and unions. They assist employers in 
meeting their labor supply needs by offering technical 
advice and assistance within the limits authorized by 
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administrative policy. They take time to explain the 
information and technical services at their disposal, 
thereby indicating that we are working along sound 
lines. Further, the live local office encourages the 
use of job-breakdown, upgrading, utilization of per- 
sons experienced in related jobs, and occupational 
conversion so that displaced workers in nonessential 
industries might be enabled to contribute their efforts, 
further reducing the impact of labor stringencies. 

When gathering labor market data for planning 
preemployment and refresher training, the U. S. 
Employment Service representative explains that such 
information is confidential by law, although it may be 
used for legitimate purposes by local authorities; and 
that it will also be used by the U. S. Employment 
Service in Washington to supply other Government 
agencies with information necessary in locating addi- 
tional productive facilities for the war effort, awarding 
of contracts, and construction of defense housing—in 
short, planning war production. The forward-looking 
local office becomes a clearing house of information on 
training—thoroughly equipped to inform employers 
of the services of the ‘Training-Within-Industry 
Branch, the Apprenticeship Section, or other training 
facilities. 

III. THE LOCAL office manager and his staff master 
the techniques required for determining local train- 
ing needs. They become thoroughly versed in job 
analysis, application of job-family techniques, mean- 
ing and use of occupational classification. They learn 
specific jobs in metal-working industries, aircraft 
manufacture, and shipbuilding. They learn the latest 
industrial processes from occupational composition 
studies, technical journals, and job surveys. Field- 
visiting techniques are so carefully planned and de- 
veloped that information is obtained expeditiously 
without undue loss of the employer’s time. The well- 
organized local office, intent upon performing a good 
job in connection with vocational training, develops 
its own internal procedures, divides the work among 
competent, specially trained staff members to save its 
own time so that other imperative duties may be per- 
formed. It uses imagination—devising new and better 
practices; makes suggestions; raises questions; stays 
alert—so that every operation is improved. 

IV. THE LOCAL office which wants to place its func- 
tions pertaining to training on a business-like basis 
makes certain that receptionists know all the neces- 
sary facts about all defense-training programs so that 
applicants are given full and accurate information. 
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Its interviewers explain the program to applicants, 
informing them of the factors governing referral to 
training courses, correcting misinformation; they dis- 
cuss the possibilities for referral; they assist applicants 
without work experience in finding their most effec- 
tive place in the war effort by analyzing their work 
history, interest, hobbies, and any other related fac- 
tors so that they may serve where needed most. Ag- 
gressive recruitment will be undertaken in many places 
in order to meet the demand for training; the forward- 
looking office will not allow training stations to re- 
main idle when workers need to be prepared for future 
jobs. 

V. THE FORWARD-LOOKING local office scientifically 
selects trainees for referral to employers who make 
commitments to hire after training, thereby reducing 
the lag between the completion of training and em- 
ployment in essential industries. It refers such pre- 
selected trainees and those for which preselection is 
not practicable to the vocational training authorities 
for their final acceptance. The manager or the staff 
member responsible for training does not become dis- 
turbed when some of their referrals are rejected. They 
sit down with the vocational education authorities, 
NYA, and WPA to work out uniform principles of 
selection so that all use the same criteria. They in- 
stall selection aids and related techniques and mate- 
rials promptly on receipt from higher administrative 
levels. 

VI. THE FORWARD-LOOKING office keeps in contin- 
uous touch with the progress of trainees and arranges 
for referral to those employers who had made com- 
mitments to hire. It makes every effort and exhausts 
every resource in trying to place the others in the 
critical and essential occupations for which they were 
trained; it watches clearance orders; it offers its 
applicants to offices that it knows can always use 
graduate trainees; it informs employers and unions 
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that if they are not able to use graduate trainees, it 
will enlist the assistance of the Nation-wide facilities 
of the U. S. Employment Service to place them where 
needed. 

VII. 1r works with all defense-training programs, 
concentrating on preemployment and refresher train- 
ing, and cooperating with the supplementary training 
program, the Engineering, Science, and Management 
Defense Training Program, the Out-of-School Rural 
and Nonrural Youth Program. It cooperates with the 
regular vocational school program and establishes 
contact with defense training programs carried on in 
private schools. 

It cooperates with all community groups so that full 
understanding of the aims and needs of the program 
is reached and complete cooperation is enlisted. 

VIII. 17 1s AWARE of gaps in procedure, policy, and 
techniques—requesting clarification and assistance 
without hesitation from the State office. It notifies 
the State office of its problems and keeps it currently 
informed of the status of the program. 

These measures represent a partial inventory of the 
manner in which the forward-looking local office capi- 
talizes on its assigned tasks. Itneverrests on its laurels. 
It remains alert. And because ?t is alert, it stimulates 
other offices to their best efforts. 

The network of 1,500 local offices of the U. S. Em-° 
ployment Service throughout the land offers an un- 
paralleled means of mobilizing the Nation’s labor sup- 
ply in the war effort. Local offices reach into every 
community in the land—agricultural, industrial, min- 
ing, shipbuilding—each eager and ready to contribute 
its share to the full measure of its capacity. ‘The United 
States Employment Service is one of the basic agencies 
which makes their full participation possible; alert 
offices, responsive to every change in the labor market 
are absolutely essential. It is the forward-looking local 
office that sets the pace. 








CUMULATIVE TOTALS 


The following are cumulative enrollment totals for the four U. S. Office of Education defense-training pro- 


grams as of March 1: 
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For Specific 
War Jobs 
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L. 8. HAWKINS 


Director 
Vocational Training for Defense Workers 
U. S. Office of Education 


THE TASK of the vocational education program for 
war workers is not to provide persons with generally 
useful industrial skills. It is to provide men and 
women equipped with skills necessary to do specific 
essential jobs in specific war industries at the places 
where they are needed. The character of the war 
training program is established by the pattern of war 
industry. Under the terms of the legislation and regu- 
tions by which it operates, training may be given only 
for occupations essential to the war effort in industries 
producing war materials. The training program has 
therefore expanded enormously in four industries: 
aviation, shipbuilding, ordnance and machine tools. 
It has supplied these industries with thousands of 
workers. It will continue to do so. Each increase in 
the goals for volume of materials from these industries 
will increase the number of workers with requisite 
skills needed to achieve the goals and will set new 
objectives for the training program. 

The character of training for war industries in 
approximately 2,500 public vocational schools of the 
Nation has been dictated since the program began, 
July 1, 1940, by the prevailing labor market situation 
in the localities where training has occurred Local 
circumstances have guided the plans and goals of each 
community training program. In each community it 
was important to know whether expansion was planned 
in industries which had been depressed and had built 
up backlogs of workers who had had previous experi- 
ence in the industry and required merely refreshing of 
their skills, or whether new industries were to be set up 
and which had to have a labor force assembled almost 
overnight. Where no expansion was occurring and 
reservoirs of unemployed existed, it was important to 
know whether these persons could be trained for jobs 
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in other places and what they should be trained for. 
It was important to know, in every case, the skills in 
which shortages were going to be encountered. Much 
of the effectiveness of the vocational defense training 
program in meeting specific problems involved in 
training workers has been due to the active coopera- 
tion of, first, the State employment services, and now 
the U. S. Employment Service. They have played an 
invaluable role in furnishing this information to the 
schools so that they could do their job of providing 
workers with the right kind of skills in the shortest 
possible time. 

When vocational educators in varying localities 
are asked what specific needs local offices of the 
United States Employment Service can fill in rela- 
tion to the training problem, they invariably say to 
the employment personnel: 

1. What information can the Employment Service 
give vocational educators as to the occupational 
pattern and hiring schedules of war industries, 
considerably in advance of actual employment? 

2. What information can the United States Employ- 
ment Service give us regarding the local supply of 
trainees available for referral? 

One vocational educator, asked to give practical 
answers as to the functions the Employment Service 
should carry out if the training program is to operate 
at maximum efficiency, listed the following: 

1. Obtain breakdown of pay roll jobs in war 
industries. 

2. Determine what pay roll jobs require training. 

3. Determine the number of persons needed by the 
war industries for each job in the service area. 

4. Determine the specifications of the employers as 
to types of people they will employ. 

5. Determine the specifications of jobs as to per- 
formance and information required. 

6. Determine as nearly as possible the hiring 
schedule. 

7. Keep schools sufficiently supplied with trainees 
who, when trained, will meet the employers’ specifi- 
cations. 

8. Develop placement techniques that will insure a 
better percentage of placement through the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Employment personnel are aware that the voca- 
tional training for defense workers has passed through 
several phases. They should be on the alert for other 
possible changes in emphasis. At the time of its 
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inception in 1940, millions of workers were still 
unemployed. Through long periods of disuse during 
the depression, skills of many of these workers had 
become “rusty”; workers needed refresher training in 
order to be reemployed. Therefore, refresher train- 
ing was the first major aspect of the training program. 
By the summer of 1941, however, the supply of 
workers with refreshable skills had been almost 
exhausted and the emphasis in training shifted to one 
of providing industry with workers equipped with 
the higher skills, by giving training in supplementary 
classes, attended by persons already employed in 
defense industry. In these supplementary courses 
workers receive training for upgrading to higher 
skills. Even before our entrance into the. war, we 
were confronted with a shortage of qualified workers 
in the higher skill brackets, such as machinists, tool 
makers, die makers, and ship loftsmen. Since the 
supply of these workers has been extremely limited, 
it has been necessary to train large numbers of persons, 
some of them with mechanical experience, in specific 
skills such as turret-lathe, engine-lathe and milling- 
machine operations, arc welding, aircraft sheet- 
metal work, ship-fitting and sheet-metal work, and 
in aircraft riveting, detail assembling, and _ final 
assembling. Concurrently with this supplementary 
training, trainees continued to enroll in preemploy- 
ment courses. 


Shift in Emphasis 


Pearl Harbor has been responsible for a shift in the 
relative importance of preemployment training. Con- 
current with the large recruitment programs of the 
Army and Navy which draw off a substantial part of 
labor at the same time that expanding war plants 
accelerate production, large numbers of persons who 
never before have been in the labor market need to be 
trained in preemployment courses. Specifically, this 
means the entrance into the labor market of employ- 
able young persons, women, minority groups, and 
older persons. Thousands of them will be given voca- 
tional training. 

While we were converting the productive facilities of 
civilian industries, we have had to convert the skills of 
workers engaged in civilian production. This does not 
mean that all workers employed in consumer goods 
industries need additional training to make them usable 
in war production. Perhaps the greater part of the 
millions of workers now engaged in civilian produc- 
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tion, who will need to be transferred to war production, 
will not require training. Actually in many instances 
conversion may simply involve diverting the same goods 
from consumer to military uses. In such cases, rel- 
atively little or no training is required. By now the 
classic illustration of conversion, the utilization of the 
automobile industry to produce aircraft, is, on the other 
hand, involving a substantial amount of training. 

There has been a growing tendency toward the use 
of persons in defense industries who possess related and 
transferable skills. Thus, it is possible for the public 
schools to convert persons experienced in electric tool 
operation to metal chippers, powerhouse electricians 
to ship electricians, and millwrights to marine ma- 
chinists. 

Conversion training is not exclusively either of the 
preemployment refresher type of training or of the 
supplementary type; it may be both. In many cases 
the conversion training has been given while the worker 
was still on his old civilian production job. Where this 
took place it was in effect preemployment training 
although given while the trainee was employed. 

Supplementary courses continue to be an important 
part of the vocational training program, since war in- 
dustries need aid in the upgrading of workers from 
lower levels of skills to jobs requiring increased respon- 
sibility and knowledge. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has found that there is an increasing tendency for 
employers to utilize supplementary training facilities 
of the public vocational schools as part of their system- 
atic in-plant training programs. A large number of 
supplementary course trainees, in addition to obtain- 
ing related knowledge such as blueprint reading and 
shop mathematics, are receiving instruction in manip- 
ulative skills. Many war plants, operating at capacity, 
find it impractical to permit their productive facilities 
to be used for training, and utilize the facilities of the 
public vocational schools for such instruction. 

Since the U. S. Employment Service has statutory 
responsibility for the referral of persons to the public 
vocational schools for training in defense occupations 
Employment Service personnel is predominantly inter- 
ested in the preemployment and refresher types of 
courses. By the end of the fiscal year 1942, the employ- 
ment offices will probably be called upon for a much 
larger number of referrals than ever before. Pre- 
employment and refresher courses will be needed 
to train additional thousands of workers according 
to the specifications of war industries. Therefore, 
employment personnel can continue to render distinct 
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service by supplying any information available regard- 
ing the occupational specifications of war industries. 

In order to make training for specific jobs effective, 
the public vocational schools and the U. S. Office of 
Education are continually striving to tighten up 
courses and to establish improvement in the conduct 
of training programs. A specific illustration of this 
tendency is the work that is now being done in 
numerous inland States in the coordinating of welding 
instruction in connection with testing laboratories for 
the certification of welders for shipbuilding. Con- 
siderable progress is being made in making arc 
welding training more specific, by arranging standard- 
ization of the preparation of instructional material to 
conform to shipbuilding job requirements. 

Public vocational schools, cooperating with the 
U.S. Employment Service, have attempted to antici- 
pate the demand for training needs in terms of 
definite types of labor supply problems, such as the 
need for upgrading the workers in order to alleviate 
the shortage of skilled workers, the introduction of new 
defense plants into specific areas which would require 
preemployment training, and conversion or retraining 
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of persons displaced in employment by priorities in 
automobile, silk, aluminum, and other industries. 
As the number of unemployed workers with requisite 
skills reaches the vanishing point, a greater part of 
the need for skilled workers will have to be met from 
the ranks of experienced workers on the lower levels 
of skills, and from persons who are new to the labor 
market. The induction of large numbers of workers 
in semiskilled occupations also raises a serious prob- 
lem of providing an adequate source of foremen, 
leading men, and supervisors. Specialists in foreman 
training from the U. S. Office of Education have 
cooperated with State boards for vocational educa- 
tion and local defense industry in training of per- 
sons as ‘‘lead’’ men and foremen. 

Employers have come to the realization that there 
has been no alternative to systematic training in the 
absorption of large numbers of new employees. With 
an adequate supply of trained foremen and super- 
visors the job of preemployment training will become 
less important, since much of the content of that 
training can be given on the job. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COOPERATES IN— 


NYA Training 
Program 


AUBREY WILLIAMS 


Administrator 
National Youth Administration 


AS FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATOR 
Paul V. McNutt recently reported to the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, ‘‘The NYA is 
currently the greatest producer of trained war workers.” 
The entire facilities of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration are devoted to the training of hundreds of 
thousands of young people for jobs in the war effort. 

The NYA organization, national in its scope, is 
uniquely equipped to deal with war production train- 
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ing problems in a rapidly changing manpower supply 
situation. In cooperation with the United States 
Employment Service, the National Youth Administra- 
tion is using its resident centers to provide for the 
transfer of workers to localities where their services 
areindemand. A striking example of this cooperative 
plan is the ““Nepaug”’ system established by the NYA 
some months ago to transfer trained workers from 
areas of labor surplus to areas where extensive war 
contracts had created labor shortages. 

Under this system youth in States of labor surplus 
are given approximately three months of practical 
on-the-job training in NYA shops. Like all NYA war 
production training shops, these units emphasize the 
value of actual productive work as the best type of 
training for modern industry. Attention is given to 
the development of good work habits, to safety ob- 
servance, and to punctuality. After this preliminary 
training period, the young workers are ready for jobs 
in industry—not as skilled craftsmen, but as trained 
workers equipped to do semiskilled work. On the 
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basis of information issued by the U. S. Employment 
Service a number of youth are taken from projects in 
the States with surplus labor each month and sent to 
the NYA resident center called Nepaug Village at 
Unionville, Connecticut. 

At the Nepaug center the youth are given additional 
training and provided with subsistence while they are 
interviewed by officials of the U. S. Employment 
Service and referred to employers needing workers. 
Employers in the Connecticut war industries have been 
enthusiastic over the results of the plan. Since June 
1941, more than 2,500 youth workers have been 
transferred to the Nepaug center by the NYA and 
channelled into industry by the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

Projects similar to Nepaug are operated in Balti- 
more, San Diego, Seattle, Norfolk, Houston, Corpus 
Christi and other areas where shortages of qualified 
workers are acute. ‘Transfers within the State are 
frequently handled on a local basis with the 
State NYA staff and the Employment Service 
cooperating. 

More than 421,000 young people went from NYA 
projects into jobs in private industry during the 
calendar year 1941. Of these jobs, 210,000 were in 
war industries. A steady stream of about 32,000 
trained youth a month are leaving NYA projects 
for private employment. The great bulk of the 
placements are made by the Employment Service, 
although in some cases youth do their own job 
hunting. 

Since the NYA began its war production training 
program more than two years ago it has aimed its 
efforts to prepare youth principally for jobs in the 
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war industries. These young people are learning the 
principal operations and use of machines and tools 
in such fields as machine shop, sheet metal shop, 
welding, forge and foundry, aircraft mechanics, 
electrical equipment and radio, and pattern making 
and joinery. Other projects are preparing youth 
for work in industrial sewing and as hospital attend- 
ants, both of which are essential in the victory drive. 
Several thousand young people have been assigned 
to clerical and maintenance shop work in military 
establishments, releasing large numbers of enlisted 
personnel for military duties. 

Employers faced with the necessity of filling war 
contracts have been quick to give their approval to 
the NYA program. Representatives of nearly 250 
war industries have written to NYA officials testifying 
to the value of NYA training and to the excellent 
workmanship of NYA youth. 

Training of young women for industrial jobs was 
begun by the NYA months ago, especially in NYA 
shops located in areas where labor shortages were 
beginning to appear. Today young women are being 
trained in every part of the Nation, not only in the 
traditional feminine pursuits such as industrial sewing 
and hospital work, but also in machine-shop work, 
radio and electrical work, and woodworking. Many 
of these young women have already obtained jobs in 
the war industries. 

NYA shops serve a dual purpose; not only is their 
equipment being used to train workers for war produc- 
tion, but the young people are producing while they 
learn. A large amount of the production from NYA 
shops has been for the specific use of the armed 
forces. For example, NYA production units in the 








NYA PURPOSES 


One of the cardinal facts about the National Youth Administration which the Employment Service manager and his 
co-workers may wish to remember as they consider the place of the NYA in the training program has been stated by Mr. 


Williams as follows: 


“The National Youth Administration has held from the very beginning that those youngsters who obtained assignments 
on our projects should use their time with us only as a means of securing employment in the regular going concerns of the 
community. It has been our constant effort to give them the greatest degree of resourcefulness in the shortest possible time, in 
order to enable them to leave the projects and enter private employment. 

“Few of the four million young people who were given assignments of NYA employment had any prior opportunity to 
learn how to work. Until the coming of the NYA there was no way in which they could get experience in any of the means 
of making a livelihood, with the possible exception of the small amount of apprenticeships and a minimum number of 


beginners. 
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area around the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard have 
supplied the Yard with 311,826 manufactured 
articles. These items include almost 95,000 nuts and 
bolts, 63,000 studs, 18,500 section rings, 31,800 bosses, 
18,500 bushings, 12,600 boxes, 19,800 covers, and 
20,000 miscellaneous items. In referring to the 
machining of certain castings the production manager 
of the Portsmouth Navy Yard said, ‘“The response of 
the NYA was such that when the Navy Department 
advanced the dates three months on the vessels requir- 
ing this article, the Yard was able to accept the 
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advance, and meet its dates, which it could not have 
done had it not been for the NYA.” 

The greatest contribution of the National Youth 
Administration to the war program has been the 
extension of the opportunity for training to thousands 
of youth who were denied it either because of their 
geographical location or their financial limitations. 
In preparing these young people for places in the war 
program it has helped to ease manpower shortages and 
to speed the production of weapons and materials 
which will make possible ultimate victory. 








APPRENTICESHIP IN ACTION 


COORDINATION of the Apprenticeship Section 
with the United States Employment Service under 
the Federal Security Agency—effective on April 18, 
1942, by Executive Order of the President—recognizes 
that the procurement of an adequate labor supply 
and the promotion of training are part of the same 
job. Both agencies are faced with a single problem, 
both have a single objective: how to secure from 
existing labor reserves the skill demanded by our 
mounting war effort. Obviously the only solution is 
training and still more training. 

Despite the fact that in many of the skilled cate- 
gories the bottom has already been scraped so far as 
available labor supply is concerned, the Employment 
Service must somehow find the workers needed in 
greater and greater numbersas the Nation’s production 
chart rises to unprecedented peaks. The Apprentice- 
ship Section, on the other hand, has had to broaden 
the scope of its original functions to include assistance 
and advice to industry on innumerable labor relations 
and training problems arising in programs for ‘‘ad- 
vancing workers” and other short-term training, as 
well as in apprenticeship. 

What the Apprenticeship Section does—what it is 
specifically authorized by Congress to do—is to bring 
employers and labor together on the question of 
training, and to place at their disposal any techniques 
that may have been acquired through servicing simi- 
lar programs, through direct and practical experience 
with the training problems involved in a given trade, 
or through dissemination of practices and procedures 
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which—as a national clearing house—it has gathered 
from many trades and industries. 

The strength of the apprenticeship program is in 
its policy of furthering joint collaboration between 
management and labor. Joint committees—with rep- 
resentation of both labor and management—are 
equally effective in short-term training as in appren- 
ticeship. The idea of planned and progressive work 
schedules, of close supervision, of intensive instruc- 
tion, of supplementary school work where needed, 
of a stated wage scale advancing according to the 
degree of skill attained—all of these have evolved out 
of the apprenticeship program of recent years and are 
today proving their value in short-term training 
as well. 

It is, however, in the field of apprenticeship that 
the Employment Service and the Apprenticeship Sec- 
tion can be of the greatest usefulness to each other. 
Apprentice training is still one of the principal 
reliable sources for the all-round skilled mechanic 
as well as for future supervisory personnel. Whether 
we are in for a long war or a short one, the key skills 
developed through bona fide apprenticeship will be 
equally vital—for we must also win the peace. Be- 
cause of the war, the trend is toward lowering the 
apprentice’s beginning age from 18 or 20 to 16, so 
that by the time Selective Service calls him for duty 
he will have acquired mechanical skill invaluable 
either on the industrial or on the fighting front. 

Here the Employment Service has an opportunity 
to point out to thousands of young people seeking 
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war jobs that apprenticeship is the better long-time 
investment. It can also advise employers that an 
apprenticeship program will pay worthwhile divi- 
dends in a few years; and that, contrary to the general 
belief, the apprentice is trained under the actual 
stress of production and contributes to production 
almost from the start. The Employment Service can 
also give aptitude tests to likely applicants, and’ can 
set up a special file listing boys eligible for appren- 
ticeship openings. 

Moreover, the Employment Service can inform all 
defense contract firms on its list that the services of 
apprenticeship field representatives are available on 
training and labor relations problems. It can also 
give apprenticeship field representatives lists of plants 
in need of skilled men; plants which are good 
soil for the seed of a training program to take 
root. 

Employment Service personnel can perform a vital 
community function by so activating the joint ap- 
prenticeship committees that they will become a real 
force in the industrial life of the city or town. 

Apprenticeship field representatives, on the other 
hand, should consult with the Employment Service 
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in their localities on labor supply and employment 
conditions and should discuss training possibilities. 
They should furnish the Employment Service with 
printed copies of registered apprenticeship standards 
showing the qualifications for the skilled trades. In 
fact, a cooperative arrangement could well be worked 
out whereby the Employment Service office informs 
the apprecticeship field representative of all inquiries 
concerning apprenticeship or other training problems, 
and the apprenticeship representative clears to the 
Employment Service information about placement 
opportunities in plants he has visited. 

The whole labor supply and training situation is 
one calling for the closest working contacts, the 
closest intermeshing of functions between the two 
agencies through their national headquarters in 
Washington, through the State, regional and local 
offices of the Employment Service, through the re- 
gional headquarters of the Apprenticeship Section and 
the 200 or more field representatives attached to these 
offices. Only by such cooperation can procurement 
and training together supply the labor force needed 
to keep our industrial machinery running at the 
ever-increasing momentum demanded for victory. 








THE WORK PROJECTS 


A Reservoir of 
Trainees 


ee ¢@ e By 


JOHN J. MCDONOUGH 
Director, Division of Training and 
Employment, Work Projects Administration 


CONVERSION and placement of the unemployed 
segment of the Nation’s labor force—objective of 
the Training and Reemployment Program of the 
Work Projects Administration—is becoming an in- 
creasingly important function. 

Although the Nation-wide WPA Vocational Train- 
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ing Project has been in operation only since July 1940, a 
total of 215,522 trainees had been enrolled as of March 
17, 1942. On that date 33,673 were enrolled in 
959 communities in the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. Of the number who had 
completed training, 125,799 or approximately 70 
percent, had been transferred from Work Projects 
Administration rolls to jobs. The balance were 
being rapidly absorbed as new plants with war con- 
tracts reached the production stage. 

The WPA Vocational Training Program was author- 
ized by Congress in the Second Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act of 1940. The program is sponsored by the 
War Production Board with the United States Office 
of Education as the co-sponsor. The Work Projects 
Administration selects and assigns workers who are 
certified as needy. These workers are paid subsistence 
wages while in training. 

Determination of occupations in which there are 
shortages of skilled workers is the first step. Courses 
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are usually based on intensive twelve-week training 
periods. Due to the fact that public vocational 
school systems are set up primarily for high school 
boys, classes for WPA trainees are conducted generally 
between the hours of 4:00 p. m. and midnight, and 
from midnight to 8:00 a. m. 

The Work Projects Administration recently ex- 
panded its program through a plan—the Auxiliary 
Shop Training Program—which involves use of idle 
machine, welding, and sheet metal shops. State Work 
Projects Administrators have been authorized under 
the project to lease idle shops upon the approval of 
school authorities in communities where existing 
facilities are not adequate. The Auxiliary Shop 
Training Program provides an additional source of 
training for Work Projects Administration workers. 
This is done through utilization of shop equipment 
not used because of lack of orders or due to priorities. 
The length of the training period and the occupations 
in which instruction is given are determined by voca- 
tional school authorities and training officials in con- 
sultation with the United States Employment Service. 
In each lease there is a clause providing for the im- 


mediate return of the shop to the lessor in the event 
that he obtains a war production contract, with train- 
ees to be retained in the shop whenever possible. 

Another means of increasing the flow of Work Proj- 
ects Administration workers into war industries is the 
In-Plant Preemployment Training Program. ‘This 
project utilizes facilities in privately or publicly oper- 
ated plants, factories, and shops, and directs WPA- 
compensated trainees to them for brief periods of train- 
ing at tasks comparable to those performed in the 
occupations for which training is undertaken. 

The In-Plant Training Program went into operation 
July 1, 1941, and by April 6, 1942, the training had 
been authorized in 1,647 cooperating plants in 473 
communities in 38 States. More than 90 percent of 
the In-Plant trainees have been hired by the plants in 
which they were in training. Normally the maximum 
allowable time for training is four weeks, although 
many workers have been hired after one or two days 
of such training. Agreements between the Work Proj- 
ects Administration and firms having war production 
contracts have been increasing steadily. 
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Another phase of the Work Projects Administration 
Training Program is the Airport Servicemen Training 
Project, also sponsored by the War Production Board, 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administration and United 
States Office of Education as co-sponsors. This Pro- 
gram provides for in-service training of servicemen at 
airports designated by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. Funds of the Work Projects Administration 
are used to pay the security wage of WPA trainees 
and cost of instruction. The Project is designed to 
prepare men for servicing airplanes and airport equip- 
ment and to meet increased needs for trained airport 
personnel brought about by the rapid expansion of 
civil and military aviation. Persons who have re- 
ceived this training, in numerous instances, have been 
found to be qualified for jobs in aircraft production. 
The Airport Servicemen Training classes have been 
authorized in 46 States, and on March 17 there were 
48 classes in operation. 

With approximately 230,000 women employed on 
its rolls, Work Projects Administration probably 
constitutes the largest reservoir of women accus- 
tomed to working outside their homes. Several 
thousand women from Work Projects Administration 
rolls have already been trained and placed in war 
industries where they are doing everything from mak- 
ing parachutes and timing mechanisms for bombs to 
operating lathes and drill presses. Women are 
enrolled in classes now conducted in more than 
88 cities and in 31 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

In order to speed the training of both men and 
women, 40 hours has been authorized as constituting 
a work week, with the understanding that if an exemp- 
tion is requested, trainees can work 48 hours per week. 
One of the reasons for this is that training facilities 
are being operated on a 24-hour-day, 7-day-week 
basis. Intrastate and interstate transfers of trainees 
have also been authorized in an effort to obtain maxi- 
mum use from available training stations. 

Due to the importarice of placing persons follow- 
ing training as quickly as possible, the WPA Training 
and Reemployment Division devotes a large share of 
its efforts toward assisting trainees and other WPA 
workers seeking job opportunities. 





In referring women to defense training courses the same policies that govern the referral of men should be followed. They should 
be selected on the basis of qualification for the occupations in which training is offered, due consideration being given to the physical 
requirements of the occupations.—Joun J. Corson, Director, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 


TRAINING WiTHIN INbDustRyY (T. W. I.) is a practical, 
advisory service to industry that deals with in-plant 
training and is furnished under the supervision of 
training experts most of whom have been loaned by 
industry to the War Production Board. It is con- 
cerned directly with workers on pay rolls. The train- 
ing programs are carried out on the job by workers 
who learn by doing and produce while learning. ‘The pro- 
gram helps contractors analyze production jobs and, 
by intensive instruction, use all grades of workers. 

Practical plans are devised for the upgrading of 
workers to higher skills as rapidly as their abilities 
warrant and opportunity arises. Specific aid is ren- 
dered in the development of lead men and super- 
visors so that they become better job instructors. 
Services of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
have been coordinated with this program for the more 
rapid development of all-round skilled craftsmen. 

Training-within-industry work is coordinated with 
preemployment and _ supplementary vocational 
courses, as well as with Engineering, Science, and 
Management Defense Training instruction and U. S. 
Employment Service activities. 

Job instructor training program.—One aspect of T. W. I. 
activities pertains to a specific, streamlined and inten- 
sive program to instruct lead men and women, fore- 
men, supervisors, and experienced craftsmen to pass 
their “know-how” along quickly and effectively to 


less experienced and totally “‘green”’ workers. Toward - 


the end of last year, practically every T. W. I. district 
had a job instructor training program in close coop- 
eration with all State departments of vocational edu- 
cation. 

By March 1942, results of this effort were noted 
from coast to coast. Seventy-four “‘conductors” had 
received precise preparatory training to carry on job 
instructor training “‘institutes.”” This small nucleus 
had trained and certified 1,988 war-production train- 
ers—top-notch men and women in important per- 
sonnel and training posts from leading manufacturing 
plants. These trainers had, in turn, trained 40,895 
lead men and women (and others in supervisory ca- 
pacities) throughout the country as job instructors. 
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There is no way of knowing the number of direct 
workers who, in turn, have been instructed by these 
job instructors, although it is safe to estimate a total 
of 300,000 to 400,000. Hundreds of employers have 
reported increases of production as high as 50 percent, 
following the introduction of this training. To that 
date, nearly 1,700 war-production contractors and 
sub-contractors had “signed up” for the program 
representing the employment of over 2,100,000 
people. 

The national quota set for July 1, 1942, was to 
train 200,000 men and women in lead or supervisory 
positions as better job instructors. Quota figures 
were based on estimates furnished by the U. S. 
Employment Service covering people employed in 
all States in war production. The goals for July 1 
are merely fractions of the total service which must 
be rendered. 

General, in-plant training work.—While emphasis was 
placed on the job-instructor training program, train- 
ing-within-industry people continued to serve plants 
on all-round, general training problems and pro- 
grams. From September 1941 through March 1942, 
1,516 plants were served, representing the employment 
of 1,200,000 people. ‘General’ training services 
included the making of plant surveys and recom- 
mendations; aid in securing the services of training 
directors for plants; assistance in the coordination and 
rounding out of over-all training programs and 
policies; counsel in the establishment of new or im- 
proved plans for the training of supervisors, depart- 
ment heads and executives; aid in the coordination 
of preemployment and supplementary vocational 
education and other forms of training programs 
sponsored by the Government, so that the actual im- 
mediate needs of the war production industry might be 
better served; and recommendation of the services of 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship in appro- 
priate cases. 

Training for specific industries.—T. W. I. field repre- 
sentatives report that in most industries a few firms 
have superior training while the majority are handi- 
capped by training of poor quality. Especially is this 
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true of industries critically important in the war 
effort. Experience shows that production is stepped 
up when the best training practices in an industry 
are passed on to plants that need them. 

To this end, T. W. I. makes field studies of training 
methods and programs in those plants that are notable 
for good results from their training activities. These 
training procedures and policies are recorded and then 
relayed to T. W. I.’s field forces who, in turn, carry 
them into plants and shipyards. 

Studies of this character have been completed in 
several armament plants. Reports on them, usually 
referred to as “examples” because they exemplify 
T. W. I. principles, are now available. 

Among the individual industries now receiving 
specific attention are commercial shipyards. A series 
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of ‘‘examples’” on best training practices is under 
way. Ground work for effective selective distribution 
throughout the industry has been laid. It is expected 
these “examples” will help to break production bottle- 
necks in shipyards. 

In order to help overcome shortages of tool makers 
for precision manufacture, a series of ‘‘examples”’ is 
under way in this field. They will demonstrate how 
this shortage is being successfully overcome by training 
beginners to serve as operations specialists. In addi- 
tion, they will describe actual procedures for accom- 
plishing this end. 

In the field of ordnance manufacture, there is 
being initiated a detailed analysis of the training for 
rank-and-file workers which is designed to step up 
production per man-hour. 


DON’T OVERLOOK THE HANDICAPPED 


TOO FREQUENTLY local employment office personnel, as 
well as employers, exhaust every other source of workers (even 
resorting to clearance) before looking into the possibilities of 
applicants with physical impairments. Happily, this attitude 
has been undergoing a gradual change. Today we find more 
and more employers adopting physical specifications which 
permit hiring of the physically handicapped. 

The War Production Board says that the physically handi- 
capped must be fully utilized in manning the war industry 
program. The United States Employment Service, therefore, 
is obliged to adopt methods and procedures in handling the 
handicapped which will insure their use in occupations which 
are suitable and safe. 

Inclusion of physically handicapped in war training classes 
along with non-handicapped workers is one step which the 
United States Employment Service can take to carry out this 
war-labor policy. Reports received from various sections of 
the Nation indicate that this policy is generally well observed. 
No doubt traditional attitudes will still need to be altered in 
some local areas before the full talent of this large group of 
workers can be mobilized for war. 

Can physically handicapped be trained for war work? These 
examples may help to determine the answer: Recently a man 
44 years old, a former sign painter, severely limited in walking 
because of infantile paralysis during childhood, offered his 
services “‘in any war industry capacity” through his local em- 
ployment office. The handicap prevented his taking any job 
with sustained walking or standing. He was intelligent and 
possessed some mechanical aptitude. He was placed in a 
defense training class where he was taught the use of various 
precision instruments, blue print reading, shop mathematics, 
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and operation of metal-cutting machines. Upon completion 
of the 200-hour course, he was placed on a job in a war industry 
plant where he operates a bench lathe and milling machine 
and inspects the production of die chasers. 

Another man, 37 years of age, who had lost his hearing fol- 
lowing an operation, came into a local office looking for ‘‘any- 
thing he could do to help win the war.” Tests of his ability 
showed adequate mechanical aptitude and high intelligence. 
He was trained in machine operation and machine shop prac- 
tice and is now operating an engine lathe in a war industry 
plant. 

An automobile salesman, 44 years old and deaf from infancy, 
who was displaced when production of automobiles was stopped, 
applied for ‘‘any job a man can do that doesn’t need hearing” 
and was trained in a defense training class as a sheet-metal 
layout man. He was placed in that occupation after having 
completed the course. 

These examples, no doubt, repeated many times throughout 
the Nation, show that seriously handicapped workmen are being 
trained and placed in occupations in which they can work 
efficiently and safely. The labor supply in the local communi- 
ties will not have been fully utilized until such workmen have 
been properly placed. Not only will they be making the 
instruments for defensive and offensive war, but they will be 
working examples of “democracy in action” where each bene- 
ficiary is not only expected to give his talents, but is permitted 
to do so. Each man unfit for the rigors of military service, 
working in a job he can do, will release another who can pro- 
vide the physical abilities demanded by military necessity.— 
K. VERNON Banta, Specialist in Services to Physically Handicapped, 
U.S. Employment Service. 
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Training for 
War Industries 


IN RHODE ISLAND 
HIGHLY INDUSTRIALIZED Rhode Island, whose 


every available machine-tool operator and machinist 
was called back to work, had quite a job on its hands 
to supply trained workers—until the United States 
Employment Service came on the scene. _ 

In the early days of the training program the United 
States Employment Service was called upon to recruit 
trainees for the vocational schools (first men, and later 
women), for NYA, and for a private institution con- 
ducting courses subsidized by the Government. The 
workers were in training for inspection and bench 
work, and for machine-tool operation. ; 

At the outset each agency did its own recruiting, and 
each attempted to ‘“‘push” the placements of its 
graduates. While each used the Employment Service, 
there was lack of coordination and much duplicated 
effort. 

To overcome these defects, the United States Em- 
ployment Service in Rhode Island assigned two of its 
senior interviewers trained in machine-shop problems 
to coordinate recruitment and selection of trainees. 

The function of these two men is to visit employers, 
learn their needs, and advise the training agencies of 
the prospective demands for trainees. They also keep 
our local office interviewers informed of the needs of 


the training centers, and thus put them on the alert © 


for likely trainees. 

They arrange radio and newspaper publicity and 
carry on extensive programs of recruitment through 
all available media of promotion. When factories 
are laying off (for example, the jewelry industry is 
now closing down because of priorities) our inter- 
viewers are on the scene to urge employers to direct 
their displaced workers to the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of our 
two senior interviewers is to keep in touch with the 
progress of the trainees in the day and night courses. 
While training is set up to run 12 weeks (40 hours per 
week), many workers can finish the course in less 
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time; those with special aptitude or some background 
or experience often become proficient in 6 to 10 
weeks. Instructions and assignments are given indi- 
vidually in all the courses. As a result, new trainees 
can be inducted whenever others finish, and each 
progresses according to his own ability. Through our 
contacts with employers, we place all trainees as soon 
as they are qualified, and employers can now obtain 
the best qualified trainees for their openings through 
the constant contacts with all agencies which our two 
interviewers maintain.—Mary TRAINOR, Senior Inter- 
viewer, U. S. Employment Service, Providence, R. I. 


IN ARKANSAS 


THE PRE-EMPLOYMENT training program car- 
ried on for the arsenal at Pine Bluff (Ark.) isan example 
of what may be done in a short time when all in- 
terested agencies cooperate with full understanding. 
Two facts called for pre-employment training when 
authorities decided to locate the arsenal in our com- 
munity: First, in an agricultural State, the number of 
persons with munitions-plant experience is negligible; 
and secondly, the nature of specialized work to be done 
made it desirable to have some plan of preselection 
and classification. 

Working on this program were the Chemical War- 
fare Service, Civil Service Commission, vocational 
education authorities, various local organizations and 
institutions, and the United States Employment 
Service. Clear lines of responsibility were agreed 
upon. The Chemical Warfare Service was to be 
responsible for the general content and nature of the 
training, final approval of instructors, and coordina- 
tion among agencies taking part. The vocational 
education authorities were to arrange for teaching 
facilities, and to supervise the training and grading 
of trainees. The Civil Service Commission agreed to 
accept 150 hours of approved training in lieu of 
experience as one of the required qualifications for 
certification to the Civil Service rolls from which 
these types of workers were to be taken. The Employ- 
ment Service assumed the responsibility for recruit- 
ing instructors and trainee applicants. 

Quick action was needed in getting training under 
way if production were to start on schedule. All local 
offices in the State took part in an intensive recruiting 
campaign for both teachers and trainees. The usual 
forms 'of newspaper and radio }publicity were used. 
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Announcements were distributed through schools 
and churches. County and city officials, civic groups, 
and the American Legion took part. Requirements 
for enrolling were liberal, although Civil Service 
Commission standards for physical fitness had to 
be met. 

Within less than 3 weeks, 36 classes were under way. 
The general nature of recruitment brought together 
persons with varied educational backgrounds—those 
lacking high school education and those who had 
college training, the latter comprising approximately 
a third of the group. The fact that almost all classes 
were evening classes brought to the training program 
workers with better-than-ordinary qualifications. 

Because of differences in levels of experience and 
training, screening tests were given at the end of 3 
weeks of the required 10-week period, and upper- 
bracket classes were begun. For these prospective 
higher-wage and supervisory groups, subject matter 
was extended in scope and difficulty. In all, 59 
classes were carried on. Approximately 25 percent 
of trainees were women. The proportion of Negro 
trainees to the total number paralleled rather closely 
the corresponding total population ratios of this State. 
—B. F. ALLBRIGHT, Supervisor of Defense Training, U. S. 
Employment Service for Arkansas. 


IN MAINE 


THE VALUE of vocational training can best be sensed 
when you consider the employment figures of two large 
Maine shipyards. These yards are now turning out 
the best types of ships in the world but if you take a 
quick inventory of the workers you will find that only 
9 workers out of 100 had previous shipbuilding 
experience; and 27 out of 100 are products of voca- 
tional training. 


The story begins in January 1941, when a large 
shipbuilding corporation announced that a new ship- 
yard was to be constructed in South Portland and 
would employ over 10,000 workers. 

The Portland office of the Maine State Employment 
Service was designated by the shipyard officials as the 
referral agency. 

But—machinists, welders, shipfitters, layout men, 
sheet metal workers and other workers needed by the 
company were nowhere to be found. The defense 
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work in other New England States had already taken 
the best Maine workmen available. 

After a complete State-wide survey revealed the lack 
of these workers, it was decided that the training of 
youth in the necessary occupations was the only pos- 
sible solution to the problem. After consultation with 
the shipyard officials and the State Department of 
Vocational Education, courses in welding and burn- 
ing, sheet-metal working, machine shop practice, and 
marine blueprint reading were inaugurated in record 
time to alleviate the known shortages in these skills. 

Meanwhile, 2,000 construction workers were work- 
ing 24 hours a day to finish the yard before early 
summer. 

The first course to be set up was that in electric 
welding and burning, with accommodations for 300 
students daily, with six 4-hour classes being held every 
day, six days a week, over a ten-week period. 

Two hundred young men with high school training 
were then admitted to the marine blueprint course, 
with forty machinist trainees and thirty sheet-metal 
students completing the first quota of students assigned 
to these courses. 

These classes had been operating only a very short 
time when a subsidiary of the shipbuilding corporation 
announced its plans to build another shipyard, with 
6 ways, on adjacent property, for the construction of 
cargo carriers. About 7,000 workers would be em- 
ployed at peak activities. 

This added construction made it necessary to double 
the capacity for training in the various vocational 
courses, and a State-wide recruitment program for 
trainees was inaugurated by the Portland office. 
Then suddenly the training program was again 
spurred forward when it was announced that both 
shipyards had been awarded additional contracts for 
120 more boats. 

Up to the present time 2,114 graduate students 
from the welding and burning classes alone have been 
given employment at these two shipyards, with 700 
more students currently receiving training and 1,000 
more to be trained. About 115 students from the 
sheet-metal courses have been referred as helpers, 
and hundreds of students from the blueprint reading 
classes have been placed in the layout department, 
the machine shop, or the shipfitting departments as 
helpers. 

With ten freighters already off the ways, both ship- 
yards are working day and night to attain the goal 
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of one launching every eleven days by January 
1943. The Portland office of the now United States 
Employment Service points with pride to the fact 
that of the 15,000 workers now employed, 4,000 were 
the product of the vocational training program.— 
Frep A. Herron, Manager, United States Employment 
Service, Portland, Maine. 


IN TEXAS 


WHEN TEXAS experienced its first expansion of the 
shipbuilding industry since World War I with the 
advent of the national defense program in 1940, pre- 
employment training was the only means of supply- 
ing the workers needed. Employment offices in the 
Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange labor market area 
had made a study of the jobs in the shipbuilding 
industry and had found that approximately 80 per- 
cent of the jobs required skilled and _ semiskilled 
workers. Fortunately the supply of potential trainees 
available for training was adequate. 

The employers were asked to supply labor’ sched- 
ules by occupations, by months, with forecasts as far 
in advance as possible. The employers were also 
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asked to furnish entrance requirements for starting 
jobs so that training could be set up to meet their 
needs. In addition, Employment Service job analysts 
made job analyses of entry jobs and by March 1941, 
preemployment classes in ship fitting, machine shop, 
marine electricity, and other subjects were started in 
Beaumont to train for these employers. 

The Employment Service’s aggressiveness in prov- 
ing the necessity for preemployment training to ship- 
yard employers in this area has prevented serious 
labor shortages. In this area alone, 4,000 trainees 
have been accepted for training during the past twelve 
months. Employer’s records reflect that 2,038 of these 
trainees are employed in the shipyards in this area. 
Out of 1,350 trainees entering training as ship fitters, 
1,178 have been employed by one shipyard in the area. 

Of the thousands of workers now employed in the 
shipbuilding industry in this area, trainees comprise 
approximately 15 percent of the total number now 
working and 24 percent of the skilled and semiskilled 
workers in the industry.—JoHn M. GaTEwoon, 
Placement Interviewer, United States Employment Service, 
Beaumont, Texas. 








THE SUPREME COURT SPEAKS 


For the complete background of this story see 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, January 1942: 
Effects of Common-Ownership Provisions, by Regina 
Beckhardt. 

In an action affecting the unemployment compensation laws 
of 35 States and Territories, the U. S. Supreme Court last month 
dismissed an appeal of a Mississippi employer from a recent 
decision of the Mississippi Supreme Court which had upheld 
the “common control” provision of the State unemployment 
compensation laws. 

Action of the highest court in the land in this case puts at 
rest any question of the validity of this coverage provision of 
our unemployment compensation law, the Mississippi Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission stated. Inasmuch as 35 
States and Territories have similar provisions, the action of the 
court is of widespread interest. 
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The employer, J. E. Avent of Oxford, challenged the validity 
of the “common control’? provision, under both State and 
Federal constitutions. The Mississippi law provides that where 
any individual or “employing unit” owns or controls another 
“employing unit” directly or indirectly, their combined employ- 
ment experience shall be considered for purposes of coverage. 
The employment of eight or more workers for a specified period 
in a calendar year makes an employer subject under the 
Mississippi law. 


Avent contended that he was not liable for contributions 
under the act because he had no more than six employees in 
his drug store, and that a dairy which he had conveyed to his 
wife had only four employees. The court found that he exer- 
cised control over both businesses and held each to be subject 
to the law as “employers,” denying the contention that the 
act violated any constitutional right. 
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Here Are 
The Youth 


By 


RAYMOND 8S. WARD 
Specialist in Youth Services 
United States Employment Service 


TAKE A LOOK atthe 1940 Census figures and you will 
see that youth in the labor market total over 26 million. 

When we take into consideration the fact that male 
youth in the age group, 20-24, are of draft age and a 
considerable number of male youth in the age group, 
14-19, are now subject to the draft or have enlisted, 
the census of youth shows that we have approximately 
19 million male youth under draft age and girls from 
14 to 24 years of age who are potential workers for war 
industries and wartime agriculture. Nineteen million 
youth who must be used effectively! 

Many of these youth are now employed in essential 
jobs in war industries, some in agriculture, many in 
clerical and service occupations not directly connected 
with the war effort; others are in defense training 
courses preparing to enter war industries; still others— 
many of them—are unemployed. 

The big questions we face are: “How can this 
Nation best utilize its youth resources to help win this 
war?” “‘How can we transfer an 18-year-old, male 
soda-jerker or bus boy who would be far more useful 
in running a lathe or milling machine?” ‘How can 
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we train girls now doing clerical work in nonessential 
industries to.do the shell inspecting, assembling and 
other jobs essential to the manufacture of war matériel 
—jobs for which girls with nimble fingers and other 
qualifications are the best producers?” ‘‘How can we 
recruit all available unemployed youth in urban and 
rural communities and prepare them for essential 
jobs in war industries and agriculture?” ‘“‘How can 
we utilize rural youth, especially in non-agricultural 
areas, to best advantage without depleting our supply 
of farm workers so essential to victory?” 

These are only some of the questions which the 
United States Employment Service must be prepared 
to answer. With the creation of the War Manpower 
Commission, the United States Employment Service 
will have to play an even greater role in the allocation 
of manpower in this country. 

Dr. Floyd Reeves, Director of the American Youth 
Commission, speaking on “Youth in Defense and 
Post-defense Periods” stated that youth are particu- 
larly valuable in meeting the demands of a war 
economy, which he described in these terms: ‘‘The 
attributes of the defense economy are: geographic 
location of industry; need for a variety of new skills to 
produce a new commodity; armament; emphasis on 
mass production of millions of identical articles which 
can best be produced by machines; and, of course, 
maintenance of large armed forces. Youthful workers 
can meet many of these defense needs. Youth are 
footloose: they can move from an inland city to a 
seaside shipbuilding yard more easily than can adults 
weighted with family responsibilities. Youth are will- 
ing to undergo apprenticeship, and in many cases are 
able to learn new skills in appreciably less time than 
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older workers. They are willing to work for begin- 
ners’ wages, and to accept the lower paid, repetitive 
jobs requiring only semi-skills.” 

The President, Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt, and Sidney Hillman, special labor adviser 
to the President, have emphasized the value of youth 
in the war. 

In the light of the foregoing, what can the local 
employment offices do to integrate the large youth 
labor supply into the war production effort to best 
advantage? 


What You Can Do 


The United States Employment Service is the 
agency which should discover where these youth are 
located, what they are now doing, what they are best 
fitted for, what they can be trained for, and where 
they can be placed to make our war effort a success 
in the shortest possible time. 

Each local employment office should assign the 
person best qualified by background and interest in 
youth problems to act as a liaison officer between the 
office and all youth-serving agencies, such as the 
schools, colleges) NYA, CCC, and the Appren- 
ticeship Committees. This liaison officer should be 
responsible for the development and prosecution of 
cooperative plans with these agencies whereby all 
available youth in the community would be regis- 
tered with the employment office for referral to train- 
ing agencies and to jobs in war industry or agricul- 
ture. He should also be responsible through the local 
office manager for the coordination of all employment 
office functions as they impinge on the youth group, 
particularly inexperienced applicants. 

Even though part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles has been introduced recently in all local em- 
ployment offices as an aid to interviewers in classi- 
fying inexperienced applicants, much remains to be 
done in the training of interviewers in appraising the 
potentialities of this group of applicants. It should be 
the function of the liaison officer, who in many offices 
is designated as an “‘employment counselor,” to assist 
in training the staff in elementary counseling tech- 
niques and to counsel individual applicants whose 
problems of occupational adjustment cannot be 
handled by regular interviewers. 

Counseling techniques are necessary in the case of 
inexperienced applicants if we are to refer these youth 
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to the right kinds of training and beginning jobs in 
war industry, thereby reducing the number of misfits 
and resultant costly labor turnover. 

Counseling objectives in employment offices during 
the emergency period will necessarily have to be 
altered to meet immediate needs rather than longer- 
range planning for individuals. 

Cooperation with the secondary schools is imperative 
since they are the greatest single source of these young 
workers who are not planning to go to college. The 
schools can supply much valuable information about 
their pupils—subjects taken, aptitudes, and teachers’ 
ratings of qualities needed for success in a workaday 
world. High school graduates who have the ability 
and resources to enter college and prepare for the 
professions should be encouraged to do so; if this war 
is to be a long war we will need highly trained 
specialists. The supply of such individuals is limited 
and such talent should be conserved for the highly 
specialized tasks rather than be wasted in simple, 
routine production jobs. Engineers, doctors, dentists 
and other professional personnel must be trained to 
meet future needs. There are many, however, who 
cannot afford the cost of an education leading to the 
professions. From this group may be found many 
who have completed high school physics and chemis- 
try who can be given special short term courses in 
the Engineering, Science and Management Defense 
Training courses which will prepare them for essential 
jobs in war industries. Many others who do not 
possess the qualifications necessary for the technical 
jobs will provide a large supply of potential workers 
for the production lines of war industries, as machine 
operators, assemblers, inspectors and similar essential 


jobs. 


Selecting Applicants 


There are many kinds of work to be done and all 
workers are not equally qualified for each; it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the United States Employment 
Service must make an intelligent selection of the 
applicants it refers to the important jobs and training 
courses for these jobs. The process of selecting in- 
experienced youth is not a simple one and therefore, 
it is the responsibility of the United States Employ- 
ment Service to prepare itself to do the best job it can 
in deciding which youth should be referred to: (1) In- 
dustry directly, where they can be trained on the job 
through the Training-Within-Industry program and 
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through supplementary courses in the schools; 
(2) VE-ND training courses; (3) N.Y.A. defense 
work projects; (4) Out-of-school rural youth pro- 
gram; (5) C.C.C. training; (6) Apprentice training; 
(7) Engineering, Science and Management Defense 
Training courses. 


OHBIo SUGGES TS 


Recruiting 
High School 
Graduates 


® 8 o By 


JOHN G. ODGERS, JR. 


Chief, Technical Services 
United States Employment Service for Ohio 


FOR THE SECOND YEAR Ohio is carrying out a 
State-wide program to register and place young people 
who are leaving school this spring. This reservoir of 
workers is divided into two groups: those graduates 
who will enter the full-time labor market for the first 
time; and those undergraudates who will be available 
only for summer work. This article discusses Ohio’s 
plan for recruiting the first group of work applicants 
from high school graduating classes. 

Success in 1941: Through the State-wide cooperative 
venture in 1941, it became evident that applicants, 
employers, schools, and the Employment Service all 
profit by the organized registration and placement of 
graduating job-seekers. Of the 61,886 graduates of 
1,128 secondary schools cooperating in 1941, the 
Employment Service registered 28,143. Another 
1,534 students who were dropping out of school were 
also registered, making a total of 29,677 students 
registered for employment in advance of the close of the 
school year. About 10,000 of these were placed on 
jobs by the Employment Service before September 1. 
So far as is known this was the first organized State- 
wide effort to mobilize young people for employment. 

Key to the success of the 1941 program lay in the 
carefully drawn plans laid out in advance at the State 
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No responsibility of the United States Employment 
Service is probably more important than that of 
utilizing the Nation’s youth and making certain that 
youth plays its part in winning the war for the sur- 
vival of the world which they will inherit. 


PLANS FO R— 
level. Outlines of procedures and letters encouraging 
cooperation then went simultaneously from the State 
Director of Education to all school administrators and 
from the State Director of the Employment Service 
to all field office managers. From this point, it was 
necessary for the field office manager to work hand- 
in-hand with local school authorities in consummating 
the program. ° 

Preliminary Problems Met: Each young job seeker 
must give the same information that is collected from 
all applicants who appear at the field office. Added 
sources of information and evaluation are teachers 
who know the students and official records of the high 
school. Arrangements were made, therefore, to obtain 
grades earned up to the middle of the senior year from 
the school office, as well as ratings on industry-energy, 
relations with others, leadership, appearance, and de- 
pendability from teachers best acquainted with each 
particular student. <A form, ““Teacher’s Rating of 
Student Work Applicant”, was developed containing 
space for the teacher’s ratings and transcription of the 
student’s record of courses taken. 

Since valuable time and effort is wasted if students 
participate in the early phases of the program and fail 
to complete their registrations, only those students who 
will be actively seeking employment are considered. Of those 
who graduate, not all may be expected to be active 


job seekers. Over 15 percent will go to college; some 


girls plan to marry or stay out of the job market for 
other reasons; other students already have jobs, or 
promises of jobs. Care must be taken to eliminate 
such students if the program is to be a success. 

When and where should the registration take place? 
The answer to this question is conditioned by the 
number of active job seekers who are leaving school, 
location of the school with respect to the Employment 
Center, the usual office load, and other factors. To 
provide for various combinations of these factors three 
major plans for registration were established to be 
adapted to the situation existing in each school. 
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Three Suggested Plans: Plan ‘‘A” was set up for small 
high schools with easily available transportation to 
the Employment Center. In this plan graduating 
seniors who are active job-seekers are registered at the 
Employment Center exactly as are other applicants, 
except that all interviews are scheduled in advance at 
the high school. 

Plan “‘B” was designed for larger schools with good 
transportation facilities to the Employment Center. 
In this plan “mass registration’? (the recording of 
census data, schooling data, etc.) is performed in 
large groups at the school and personal interviews 
are held at the Employment Center to record the work 
history and other pertinent data and to assign appro- 
priate classifications. 

Plan ‘‘C”’ was prepared for rural high schools with- 
out good transportation to the Employment Center. 
Participation in a registration interview at the Em- 
ployment Center is not included in Plan “C,”’ the 
entire process being completed at the school. Since 
the experience of being interviewed at the Employ- 
ment Center is valuable to every applicant, it was 
recommended that Plan “‘C”’ be used as little as possi- 
ble and should be preceded by a visit to the Employ- 
ment Center by several job seekers to register in the 
usual manner and report the process to the others 
planning to register. 


Plan “‘B’’ in Outline: To indicate the completeness 
of the program which is now operating for the second 
year, the steps in Plan “B,’’ most generally used are 
outlined below: 

Step 7.—Discuss and clear general plans with the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Step 2.—Arrange with high school principal for all succeeding 
steps: 

(2) Principal may appoint a liaison officer to represent him 
in completing the program. 

Step 3.—Explain the program to the faculty members and 
enlist their help. 

Step 4.—Present the essentials of the program to the senior 
class (and to other students the principal may want included). 


(a) Emphasize the fact that only graduates who will be 
active job-seekers should participate in subsequent steps. 


Step 5.—Meet with active job-seekers only to: 
(a) Conduct mass registration. 


(6) Schedule each applicant for interview at the Employment 
Center. 


(c) Distribute teacher’s rating forms to students, who fill in 
dentification data and teacher’s names and return. 
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Step 6.—Route teacher’s rating forms to principal or liaison 
officer, who will— 


(a) Distribute them to appropriate teachers who will fill in 
the ratings and return. 


(6) Cause the grades for the first three and one-half years to 
be entered on the back of the form. 


(c) Send all completed teacher’s rating forms to the Employ- 
ment Center prior to the date of scheduled interviews. 


Step 7.—Interview and classify all applicants at the Employ- 
ment Center according to schedule. 

Marketing Young Job Applicants: The next step is to 
acquaint employers with the completeness of the 
information available on each high school graduate 
seeking employment, and with the fact that the U. S. 
Employment Service ts the only source in the community that 
has on file the qualifications of every graduating job-seeker. 

As employers come to know through organized pub- 
licity channels that the vast majority of young workers 
in the State are using the U. S. Employment Service as 
their source of referral to jobs in business and industry, 
more and more of them will use the Service to secure 
the workers they need to meet their expanding produc- 
tion. 

An effort to find jobs for high school graduates and 
drop-outs is news in any city. It touches the whole 
community; employers, schools, parents, and the 
applicants themselves. News and feature stories in the 
daily papers, feature and rotogravure articles in Sun- 
day papers, special letters to selected groups of em- 
ployers, describing typical applicants, monthly bulle- 
tins to employers, radio broadcasts, talks to personnel 
associations and community clubs have all served to 
present this group of workers to the public. 

More Than a Placement Service: Frequently young job- 
seekers applying for work are not immediately refer- 


‘able due to lack of specific training, uncertainty as to 


choice of occupational field, skills below acceptable 
production standards, or personal inability to ‘“‘sell”’ 
themselves to employers. Field offices in the State 
offer additional service to these youth, such as referral 
to vocational training courses or to National Youth 
Administration projects, counseling on job-hunting 
techniques or on choosing an occupation, or pointing 
out opportunities to volunteer for work such as typing or 
stenography in order to develop skills to meet employer 
requirements. Thus every graduating senior in the State 
who takes an active interest in getting a job will 
receive service leading either to placement or to 
training, or counseling leading to eventual placement. 
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Keep Them on 
The Home 
Front 


By 

HENRY S. BLOKER 

District Supervisor, and 

EDWIN R. SIDDALL 

Manager, United States Employment 
Service, Chatanooga, Tennessee 








IN 1940 THE TENNESSEE Division of the 
United States Employment Service set aside a 
job-for-graduates week, outlined in an article 
appearing in the October 1941 Employment 
Security Review, entitled, "Jobs for Graduates” 
by Julian H. Adams of the Unemployment 
Compensation Division and Henry S. Bloker, 
District Supervisor, United States Employ- 
ment Service for Tennessee. 

Mr. Bloker and Mr. Siddall now tell the 
sequel to this story, reporting on the 1941 Jobs- 
For-Graduates Week and predicting even 
greater accomplishments for the jobs-for- 
graduates drive in the war year of 1942. 








ANNUALLY our local schools release hundreds of 
graduates who are available for immediate employ- 
ment. Prior to the war graduates were looked upon 
as sO many more persons seeking work in an already 
oversupplied job market. The graduate’s problem, 
against the competition of experienced workers, was 
where to find a job—any job. The graduate, dis- 
couraged by unsuccessful local job hunting, often 
migrated from his own home city to seek employment, 
and the community lost an asset. Moreover, many 
graduates through enforced idleness lost their work 
enthusiasm and became a liability to the social order 
of their towns. If the graduate’s problem was where 
to find a job, was it not proper that his community 
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should aid him with whatever resources were at its 
command to retain him locally? We believed it was. 

The 1941 “‘Jobs-for-Graduates” week held June 2-7, 
for the purpose of assisting local job-seeking graduates 
to find “beginning job opportunities in their own 
home town” met with community-wide success. The 
1941 program was sponsored by manufacturers’ and 
retail merchants’ associations. The Employment 
Service was used as the operating agency to handle the 
mechanics of the drive. 

Interviewing graduates of 1941, we learned that the 
majority of them received little or no vocational train- 
ing along with their academic training. In many 
schools there was too little effort in evaluating the 
students’ vocational assets and liabilities; in still others 
there was a total absence of it. Vocational and 
academic training in many cases did not include or 
was not related to the occupational desires of the 
graduate. Many graduates had neither training nor 
encouragement to become job conscious—they lacked 
adequate knowledge not only of job opportunities, but 
of requirements of employers in ‘‘beginning jobs,”’ and 
the basic standards set by employers for admittance to 
occupations in which they were interested. There 
seemingly exists within the majority of schools no 
uniform method of gathering or disseminating in- 
formation concerning occupations to be found within 
local industries. 

The “‘Jobs-for-Graduates’” program attempts to 
awaken the public to these facts: 

1. That employers should adopt a plan of up- 
grading or promotion within industry annually to 
provide jobs for graduates who are being trained for 
‘beginners’ jobs.” 

2. That some concerted effort should be made to 
place young people in jobs in the community which 
educated them. 

3. That information—what jobs can local industries 
offer ‘‘beginners’” and what qualities or abilities do 
graduates have to offer industry—should be exchanged 
by a public employment agency between industries 
and schools. 

The principles under which ‘‘Jobs for Graduates” 
operates are applicable to any training-for-industry 
program. Students and experienced workers must 
be trained for the additional number of jobs necessary 
to meet the increased production demands of indus- 

[Continued on p. 24] 
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The ABC of 
Job Analysis 


* ° * By 


CLEMENT J. BERWITZ 
Employment Manager 

United States Employment 
Service for New York 


THE UNSCIENTIFIC INTERVIEWER of not so 
long ago became disturbed, if not bewildered, about 
the usefulness of an occupational classification system. 
A carpenter was a carpenter. Why confuse the issue 
by assigning a long numerical code number and why 
not file his registration card behind a guide captioned 
“Carpenter” which would be filed in the ‘‘C’s” in 
the active file? This question has probably been 
raised in every local office in the country and the 
supervisor probably replied that Washington required 
it for ‘‘statistical purposes.”” No such apology need 
be given now, provided the supervisor knows the 
techniques of job analysis. _ 

The last time this question arose was when I was 
conducting a training class in the use of the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles and Codes. In attempting 
to answer the question, which generally arises early 
in the session, I hit upon a device which may be 
worth passing on to readers of the Review. 

In the very first instance, I emphasized the fact that 
jobs in an establishment are analyzed by departments; 
process flow, families of machines, etc., and that a 
job in one industry may be related to similar jobs in 
the same or in other industries. By way of example, 
I referred to the set-up of a large New York depart- 
ment store. Such a store stocks many hundreds of 
thousands of articles. Suppose these articles were 
arranged alphabetically by name. If you wanted to 
buy aspirin and toothpaste, you would first have to 
find the ‘“‘A”’ (for Aspirin) counter, and then walk up 
one row and down the other until you came to the 
“T” (for Toothpaste) counter. 

Similarly, suppose you wanted to buy a gift for a 
child. All you could think of was a doll. You went 
to counter ““D’’. The dolls were of inferior quality. 
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You wanted something else, perhaps a bicycle. After 
finding counter “B’”’, you learn that bicycles were 
too expensive for your purpose. You scratched your 
head. What else was there? A train perhaps? But 
that was for sale at counter ““T”’ on the tenth floor. 
To avoid such a cumbersome procedure department 
stores ‘‘classify” their goods—or to put it another 
way, provide for the orderly and systematic “‘filing”’ 
of stock. The result is they departmentalize (Major 
Groups). Departmentalization permits the “‘filing” 
of like things together (Sub-Groups and Families). 
This in turn provides for the possibility of substituting 
one product for a related product. If you have to 
purchase a doll (Specific Item) you visit the Toy 
Department (Family). If the dolls don’t suit you, 
you walk about the department until you find a 
satisfactory substitute toy. 

From this point on, the training is simple and in- 
teresting. The occupational structure of Part II is 
explained and related to the department store. The 
staff is then ready for Part I. The explanation of 
“Laborer, Process (any ind.)” or “‘Laborer (any ind.)”’ 
presents no hazards. If you stretch a point, it is 
almost like the bargain basement of your depart- .. 
ment store. 

Thus, training in the use of our occupational classi- 
fication may be pegged or related to job analysis. 
Many of the other elements of staff training in place- 
ment work may be similarly handled in a variety of 
interesting ways predicted on the job analysis 
technique. Develop a good job analysis program, 
train your interviewers to be good job analysts, and 
the chances are that your community, your employers, 
and other groups will come to you, hat in hand, and 
with shoes well shined. 


NONDEFENSE EMPLOYER HAS HIS 
SYSTEM 


Manager of restaurant phones, ‘“‘I want to leave an 
order for two dishwashers: one to work now and one 
to have ready when he leaves.” KATHERINE Woop- 
RUFF, Manager, Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance, New York. 
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THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE SMOOTHED THE WAY— 


When Detroit 
Retooled for 
War 


By 

UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR MICHIGAN 


NEED FOR RETOOLING the automotive industry 
to war production work was recognized early in the 
conversion program by the United States Employment 
Service in Detroit as a tremendous undertaking. 

Retooling of the automobile plants for new models 
had been a yearly occurrence. Model changes, how- 
ever, did not require complete retooling. Many indi- 
vidual parts remained standard, and certain tools, 
dies, fixtures, and machinery required only minor 
alterations. But wartime conversion to an entirely 
different type of manufacture presented a vastly dif- 
ferent picture. It required new tools, dies and fix- 
tures; redesigning and rebuilding of machinery; relo- 
cation of machines and even entire new departments. 

Mechanical facilities for producing these vast 
changes existed, but to use them on a full-time basis 
required more highly skilled workers than were or 
could readily be made available. To bring outside 
workers in would create housing problems and would 
deplete skilled labor supplies in other areas. The one 
remaining solution therefore was the upgrading of 
workers familiar with the type of machines used in 
the tool industry. Precisign required in tool work 
could be developed in a reasonably short time under 
close supervision. 


Management concurred in these views, but in 
sounding out workers’ attitudes toward the program, 
it was found that all-round skilled workers feared 
that when the emergency was over management would 
retain the single-purpose upgraded worker on preci- 
sion work and the all-round skilled worker would be 
out of a job. Thus the skilled worker would be in the 
paradoxical position of having created his own re- 
placement. 

The U. S. Employment Service saw that this fear 
would have to be dispelled before any progress could 
be made in the upgrading program. Investigation re- 
vealed that a similar fear during expansion of the 
shipbuilding industry on the Pacific Coast had been 
overcome by agreements to protect seniority of skilled 
workers as such. Similar action was decided upon 
for the Detroit dilemma. Labor officials, manage- 
ment, and various Government agencies received sug- 
gestions to upgrade qualified production workers by 
using tool-room skills in a combined supervisory and 
training capacity, each tool-room skilled worker to 
give close attention to four to six single-purpose work- 
ers. It was pointed out that objections to this plan 
on the part of skilled workers could be eliminated by 
agreements between management and labor that such 
upgraded workers would revert to their former status 
before any tool-room skilled workers would be laid off. 

In striving to effect such agreements, in this Detroit 
area, the question of wage differential between jobbing 
and captive shops arose. Nevertheless a satisfactory 
agreement was reached. It is expected that the prime 
stumbling-block to the upgrading program will be 
effectively eliminated with the agreements now 
adopted that protects the seniority of skilled workers 
in their skills. 

Taking action through carefully selected channels to 
effectively and promptly remove such stumbling- 
blocks to the war production effort, is one of the 
responsibilities of the United States Employment 
Service. 








(Continued from p. 22) 

try. Undergraduates should be given the opportunity 
to qualify for specific jobs immediately after gradua- 
tion without undergoing additional months of train- 
ing. “‘Shorten the gap from training to production” 
should be the watchword of those who control the 
direction of human effort into war production. Our 
concern with graduates is still not only where are they 
to find jobs but also are they acquiring training to offer 
industry the skills and abilities it needs immediately. 
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Each community should ask itself: 

1. Do our schools possess equipment to train for 
local employer needs? 

2. Is training within schools keeping pace with 
the present needs of local industries? 

3. Is training for our industries being offered at the 
proper educational level? 

4. Is the student today given an opportunity to 
know and meet the demands of industry when he is 
thrust into the job market? 
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Have You Contributed to 


‘The “Review? 


‘ 





The war demands direct, speedy action. Action is based on clear, 
simple ideas which must be stated in clear, simple words. 

The Employment Security Review is your professional publication, dedi- 
cated to bringing you useful facts and ideas about wartime duties. In line 
with this mission, the Review inaugurated the policy of special theme 
issues which treat of dynamic subjects and their relation to the war. 
‘“‘War Roles of the United States Employment Service’’ was the April 
theme; ‘‘Farm Labor Supply and the War’’ was the May theme; this issue 
treats the role of vocational training and youth. Next month, ‘‘Minori- 
ties in the War Program’’ will be the special theme. 

Development of these themes has been possible only with the help of 
contributions from local and State offices—from the people who are on 
the hiring and firing lines of the United States Employment Service. 


The REVIEW needs more. help and more contributions. It needs 
also the criticism and opinions of its readers. 
Will you please answer the following questions: 


1. Have you contributed any material to the Review within the last 12 
months? 


2. Do you plan to contribute any articles or brief notes during the 
coming weeks? (Every local or State office has a story worth telling 
the rest of the Nation.) 


3. Can you state briefly what you like about the Review? 

4. Can you state briefly what you do not like about the Review? 
5. Can you name some recent articles which you thought good? 
6. Can you name some recent articles which you did not like? 


7. List concrete suggestions for improving the effectiveness of the 
Review. 


Please mail replies in the form of a brief letter, not later than July 1, to the Bureau 
of Employment Security, attention of EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW. 
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